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ABSTBACT 

Although it is a coMonplace observation that 
urban^-^industrial growth necessitated the development of the police 
and the schools as the family, church and personal cross-'Class 
relations became inadequate to the task of social control, 
socialization, and the channeling of mobility, studies of the arowth 
of these urban public^service organizations have been few* Even rarer 
have been investigations of their newly forming labor force of 
professionalizing, bureaucratically employed workers. The purpose 
here is to advance the study of these nineteenth century 
professionals by examining the careers of public school teachers in 
five Northeastern cities. Hhat is meant if increasingly successful 
employee socialization is measured as increasing durations of 
stayless quick leavers, more long stayers, or nerely an increase in 
the median duration? Should variation in the timing of moves within 
the hierarchy be studied by sampling all moves ever performed by the 
members of a cohort or is the proper sampling frame the individual 
career? By looking at successive entrance cohorts it is possible to 
chart the progress of socialization and career upward mobility. The 
methods employed emerge from demographic studies ^f fertility. 
(Author/JH) 
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INTRODUCTION 



It is a commonplace obesrvation that urban*lndu8trlal groifth 
necessitated the invention (or evolution) of the police and the schools 
as the family, church , and personal cross-class relations became 
inadequate to the task of social contro:^, socialisation and the channeling 
of mobility. Yet studies of the growth of these urban public-service 
organizations have been few, and even rarer have been investigations of 
their newly forming labor force of professionalizing, bureaucratically 
employed workers. The purpose here is to advance the study of these nineteenth 
century professionals.'&y ^examining the careers of public school teachers 
in five Northeastern cities. By looking at successive entrance cohorts 
it will be possible to chart the progress of socialization and career upward 
mobility. Our results will lend new meaning to "professionalisation as 
career immobility" and provide further understanding of the process of 
mobility in modernizing settings. 

A METHODOLOGICAL PURPOSE 

The methods employed here are those pioneered by I^der (1965, 1969) 
and emerging fron his studies of fertility. Despite the wide-spread 
awareness that these demographic techniques are applicable to careers of 
almost any sort, and despite a sociological tradition of career^line analysis 
dating back to the Chicago School^, it is still infrequently that research 
is designed in terms of cohort analvsis, and even then it is rare to find 



the available techniques employed as extensively as Is possible. 

One purpose of this paper is to demonstrate the salutary effect of 
employing these techniques to examine hypotheses derived from accepted 
social theory (that bureaucratization fosters career regular Izat ion » for 
example). We will see that the techniques themselves force a re-evaluation 
of the theory merely in terms of the proper specification of a process 
occurring through time. To this end the data analysis will Involve, 
tfherever possible, the examination of complete distributions in addition 
to more summaxy measures. We will be forced to ask: if Increasingly 
successful employee socialization is measured as increasing durations of 
stay, do we mean less quick leavers, more long stayers, or merely an 
Increase in the median duration? Should variation in the timing of moves 
within the hierarchy be studied by sampling all moves ever performed by the 
members of a cohort or is the proper sampling frame the individual career? 
With some luck questions such as these will serve to benefit both 
measurement and theory. 

NINETEENTH CENTURY TEACHERS 

By the 1850 *s most Noz^heastem urban places of population at least 
10,000 had public school systems recognizably similar to those of the 
present day, and police forces were soon to follow (the timing was a little 
later in other regions of the country). As the century progressed these 



organizations underwent the series of structiucal changes associated with 
bureaucratization: an increased use of routine and rational procedures and 
an increasing division of labor^ elaboration of hierarchy and centralization 
of authority. 

A driving force behind structural change waa the conflict between 

organizational growth (the outcome of population growth and the felt need 

to extend city services) and a great reluctance to expend public funds* 

One of the major problems to be dealt with was the provision of a labor 

force and the strategy employed by the school managers (a mirror of that 

successfully employed forty years before in New England factories) combined 

the division of labor with the increased use of women. As we read in the 

Newburyport School Report for 16U9: 

*'tfe think the plan of having a large male school, with a 
female assistant* preferable to two small ones. In all 
our Grammar Schools, there must, from the nature of the 
case, be pupils of different ages and different degrees of 
advancement, and the lower classes may be as well taught by a 
female assistant as by a master. At the same time the 
rules of order and discipline in a school of boys, are more 
likelj' to be enforced under the direction of the latter. 
By assembling together, then, one hundred boys in one school, 
a convenient sub-division can be made, and the whole will 
be as well taught and better governed than if the aame 
number fonn two separate schools." 

The rapidity with which teaching became an essentially female occupation is 

shown in table 1 for Massachusetts between ISUO-and 1865. 



Table 1 about h«r« 



What can we say about this occupational group in Mhlch th« division of 
labor facilitated «alo control ds^pits the numsrieal pradowinancs of Moaen? 

Most striking is ths fact that what evolved was not a new fetele 
proletariat but rather the first large-scale narVet for professionals, wonen 
whose work setting was increasingly ordered in teres of authority by expertise 
rather than by discipline. Of course teaching had always been associated with 
a service orientation: it was the addition of school certified expertise 
which created a profession. Yet the educaticnal requireaents for teaching 
increased slowly: in 1860 aost newly hired Nevburyport school teachers were 
■erely graduates of the high school (th&s was, in fact, the chief justification 
for its existence), by 1890 new employees had two additional years at the 
Mewburyport Training School, and by 1910 new recruits had typically attended 
Nonul School and aany had liberal arts degrees. 

These changes occurred while the organisations in question were iMking 
every effort to socialise their labor force to greatw loyalty and longer 
durations of stay. Yet these bureaucratising organisations were faced with 
a labor force increasingly certified in a national labor market. Our 
expectations concerning the resultant career patterns are the subject of the 
next section. 
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SOCIALIZATION. PROFESSIOHALIZATION» AND BUREAUCRATIZATION 



He can begin to fonnilate hypotheses by considering Stlnbhocnbe's 
(1965) description of labor narkets for eaplcyed alddle-claas people as 

being 

generally organised according to bureaucratic 

principles t nore or less nixed with professional principles 
(the difference being that professionals have a laborHMU^ket 
status which applies to a wide range of organisations defended 
by professional associations » lAlle bureaucrats are mm^ 
oriented to particular organizations). That is» enploynent 
is conceived to be pemanent and not to respond to short run 
market variations; most higher officials are recruited fron 
anong lower officials; selection and pronotion are on grounds 

of competence and seniority Recruitment is from schools t 

and generally based on an evaluation of school p e r for m a nce > 
All these characteristics tend to make the job a stage in 
a career within the same organisation • with the criteria of 
promotion at each career stage determined by superiors/* 



He can agree that bureaueratisation fostered successful employee 

soc.valization^ (measured as increasing career durations of st^ in the 

organisation)* and since bureaueratisation was undoubtedly occurring in the 

put'lic schools between 1850 and 1900 (although prdbably at different rates 

in different cities) we may formulate 

Hypothesis 1 . Successive cohorts of teachers beginning employment after 
185) displayed Increasing durations of stay* the actual magnitudes involved 
varj'ing by city. 

Yet we have already observed that certification in a national labor 
market is likely to bring about decreased empl^ee loyalty (a point made by 
Stlnclcombe when he talks about professional principles leading to multl- 



organizational caraars, but Ignored by hln whan ha com to eoncluda that the 

job becoMs "a stage In a career within the sane organization'^ • Expllcltlr 

3 

recognizing this effect we fonmilate 

Hypothesis 2 . At som point between 1850 and 1900 (which nay differ 
by city) prof essionallzatlon (certification In a national labpr Market) 
caused cohort duratims of stay to decrease. This was particularly true 
for those enplpyees with the most extensive credentials (typically those 
whose first positions were high In the hierarchy). 

Having made a nuviber of predictions about employee mobility out of the 

organization » It reMlns to consider the process of Internal «K>blllty. 

Here It must be realised that In contrast to the present d^ «ost public 

school systens In the period 1655 to 1920 were organised according to the 

hierarchical structure shown In figure 1. Mobility between ranks was not 

unccnnon* 



Figure 1 about here 



Evidence for this ranking abounds. Moat inportant are the dear salary 
differentials maintained throughout this period (the only area In which they 
do not support the ranking la In not placing high school teachers above 
granur school prlnclpala). Other evidence Includes the fact that naMS ware 
always reported In this order» observed mobility was heavily weighted **upward** 
according to this ranking* and a wealth of anecdotal material # typical of 
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iffaich is the following from the Newport School Report for 1910: 

^\...in the grades belov the high school,, too 
great a difference exists between the salaries 
of teachers in the lower grades and of those in 
the higher, •••a nistake.. to foster in the ninds 
of the teachers the belief that to be transferred 
fron a lower to a higher grade is, in itself, a 
proMotion. • 

At the end of an era in which it was, the school managers 4o%h protest 
too amch. 

With this hierarchy in nind we can begin to exanine career patterns 

within the school systen. Clearly bureaucrat isat ion Inplies career 

regularization, and if we think of an individual's career within an 

ot'ganization as being capable of description in tern of qiantlty 

(number of moves), timing, and pattern then we are led to 

Hypothesis 3, Bureaucratixation caused decreasing intra-cohort 
variation in the quantity, timing and pattern of internal mobility. 

But what of professionalization? Here there are two alternatives. 

Most obviously professional certification provides a dimension of resources 

which are none other than ascribed characteristics at time of first 

employment^: an employee's position in this distribution is likely to affect 

his career chances within the organisation. As standards of professional 

certification are extended the variation in this distribution increases, 

causing more variation in career patterns. This leads to what has become 

our typical hypothesis: professionalisation undoes the work of bureaucrat isation. 
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Only 9 however, on tht unlikely asaunptlon that those with different 
educational credentials are hired into the sane hierarchical level. It 
is reasonable to assuae that this was not the case • rather certification 
and bureaucratization coebined to produce increasingly rigid rules concerning 
the prior training necessary for a particular position, new recruits being 
inMdiately sorted into slots in the hierarchy and thenceforward moving 
little. This implies nothing about a professionalisation analog of hypothesis 
3, but it does speak for a lowering of the cohort mean quantity of internal 
mobility. The cohort mean duration of stay before making an*' internal move 
should also decrease as experience becomes less salient: those hired recently 
will have the most extensive credentiala. Individuals will move up quickly 
or not at all. Moreover, increased rigidity in the matching of training to 
position means that the trend of decrease in the variety of career paths will 
continue. 

These conclusions fly in the face of more usual discussions of 

bureaucratization fostering regular patterns of ascent. Yet mobility within 

our organization was always somewhat restricted (recall the close ties 

between the division of labor and male domination - a related fact is the 

lateral entry characteristic of public school systems - in the next section 

this will be contrasted with police employment practices). It is thus 

appropriate to expect that school teachers were among the earliest occupational 

groups to have their career patterns funddmentally altered by rising 

certification standards. We summarize: 

Hypothesig. Professionalization ccm^ Ined with bureaucratization 
to produce decreasing intrm<»cohort means i\. the quantity and timing of 
internal mobility. The variation in pattern elM decreased. 

ERIC ^0 
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SONE PREVIOUS RESULTS: THE POLICE 

The only previous long tlae-*8pan investigetion of careers in a 
bureaucrat izing organization was Maniha's (1970) study of mobility within 
the St. Louis Police Departnent, 1661-1961. Before examining his results 
it will be useful to contrast the structural conditions of employment for 
the police and the schools. 

Host obviously the police did not permit lateral entry * all vacancies 
above the lowest xevel of the hierarchy were filled by promotion from below. 
This has never been the case in the schools » a fact no doubt related both 
to the organization of the schools for male administration of female labor 
and to an increasingly greater reliance by the schools on extra*organizational 
certification. The result was a situation in which internal mobility was 
to a greater extent guaranteed by police organization » yet totally dependent 
on organizational growth and the occurrence of vacancies. By contrast 
teacher mbbility came to hinge on the school managers* preferences for 
promotion from within versus hiring from without. As .weviously discussed 
we may well expect professionalization and bureaucratization to have pushed 
the managers to the latter decision. 

Haniha^s results are flawed by the fact that he confines his analysis 
to those ever promoted* yet with this redirection we see that table 2 supports 
our hypothesis 1 (bureaucratization associated with longer durations of stay). 
The change comes about through a decrease in the percentage of quick leavers 
and a concomitant increase in long stayers. 

11 
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Table 2 about h^ra 



The police never did beconie school-certified in a national labor mat^ket^ 
nor does Maniha report period rates of leaving, so the only remaining 
hypothesis on which his data bear is hypothesis 3: bureaucratization causes 
career regular ization. His analysis is essentially restricted to the timing 
of internal mobility and his principal finding is that those in later entrance 
cohorts took longer both to achieve their first promotion (p. 160) and to 
complete their sequence of moves (p.l70). This he attributes to the increased 
salience of seniority (an occurrence perhaps compatible with bureaucratization 
in the police where school-certified expertise is unimpw^*nt) and the longer 
socialization required with increased complexity. He fails to note that 
-ible 3 may in part by explained by table 2: with high turnover not only do 
many vacancies open up to facilitate quick promotion, but few individuals rn 
remain long enough to be promoted after a long stay. 



Table 3 about here 
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Manlha concludes that thase data fall to support tha hypothasla of 
caraar standardization bacausa thay don't revaal into ona 

systam-duration span at first promotion. This is txaa, yat tha claar 
trand to longar durations bafora nobility givas prosiisa of an avantual 
clustaring: tha uncartainty maasura H (an analog of varianca for ncaiinal 
distributions)^ givas tha following valuas for tabla 3, H (18<fU«69) « 
«23» H (1870-99) « .^2, H (1900-29) - .37. Tha tvantiath cantury cohorts are 
a little mora homogeneous than the previous group. Before turning to a. 
analysis of teachers careers it is well to examine the nature the data. 

TEACHERS CAREERS: THE CITIES AND THE DATA 

7 

Data was collected from annual School Reports for the following 
cities and years: Newburyport, Mass. (Z850--1970)9 Springfield « Mass. 
(1850-1898), Syracuse, N.Y. (18U4-1898), Albany, N.Y. (1844-1870), and 
Newport. R.I. (1871-1917). The selection is, of course, arbitrary, but 
an attempt was made to achieve variation in city sise, growth rate, and 
location within the constraints of reasonably cooiplate data for small and 
medium-sized cities in the Northeast. 

Newburyport was small (population « 13400 in 1860) and remained small 
(14000 in 1960), thereby allowing it to be eicamined over a long time span. 
Since it was also the subject of two previous studies (Warner, 1963; 
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Th«rnstron, 1964) it provides a useful base-line. Nevport was also snails 
but growing slowly (steady increase brought it from 10500 in 1860 to 
47000 in I960). It's school board appears to have been on a nuch sounder 
financial base. 

Springfield and Syracuse both began larger (in 1860 Springfield = 
15000 » Syracuse e 26000) and grew nore rapidly (in 1960 Springfield « 
174000 J.Syracuse « 216000), each growing by about a factor of four between 
1860 and 1900. Neither is studied beyond 1900 because their size made 
the job too difficult. 

Albany is an example of a city already large in 1860 (62000) and 
growitig only slowly (94000 in 1900, 130000 in 1960). It provides a useful 
contrast but its large size precluded the examination of cohorts entering 
after 1860. 

The data consists of the annual lists of teachers and their positions, 
along with whatever other information was available (typically salary, sex 
and marital status; education is often available after 1900). Thes^ lists 
appear every year and seem to be quite reliable-particularly in light of the 
financial - reporting function thmy served. 

Nobility (both out of the system and between positions within the 
system) was recorded as individual careers arranged by cohort of entrance, 
and is reported in terms of cohort distributions along various dimensions. 
Let us begin to examine some results. 
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COHORT DURATIONS OF STAY 

Our thMMtical discussion bsgan with the hypothssis that succsssivs 
cohorts in the ninstssnth csntury axhibitsd incrsasing durations of stiy 
as buraaueratisation fostarad amployaa socialisation. Of eoursa aach cohort 
possassas a distribution of conplatai langths of stay: in light of tha long 
tail to ba axpactad (thara ara usually at laast sona individuals who stay 
for forty yaars) tha noat appropriata singla Masura of cantral tandancy is 
tha Mdian. As shown in tabla 4 thasa land fairly strong support to 
hypothasif^ 1. 



Tabla 4 about hara 



Springfiald and Syracusa display tha strongaat trand to incraasing 
durations of stay, Syracusa always slightly ahaad. Thara is som avidanca 
of a Nawburyport trand, but this is sharply ravarsad in tha 1880 *s and 
tha ansuing prograss is onca again ravarsad 1911*20. Tha cohorts antaring 
Albany in tha 1840^ a and 1850 ^s display tha longast aadian stays for this 
pariodt whila thoja antaring Nawport in tha 70 U and 80 'a ara phanonanal in 
thair coarndtaant. 
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The conclusion nust h% that hypothesis 1 is supported » but unsquivoeslly 
only in rapidly groning Springfisld and Syracuse. Quite striking are both 
the city-context differences (Newport in particular) and the^'.nuch lower 
levels of loyalty tha;i the greater-than*21 year nedian observed for the St. 
Louis police (table 2). We will get a better picture of the distributions 
involved by examining both tails. 

Table 5 shows that the cohorts entering Newburyport before 1880 joined 
the Springfield and Syracuse employees in being part of a clear tmend to 
fewer quick leavers. Hypothesis 1 is thus further supported: some sort of 
socialization was occurring progressively man successfully. Yet city 
differences are still clearly observed. Albany, long established in an older 
system, commands the greatest loyalty in the 18<»0*8 and SO*s while Newport 
(with its high salaries) is actually surppssed in the 1880 *s by Syracuse. 



Table 5 about here 



Of course the Newburyport fluctuations beginning with the 1880 's 
cohorts must be dealt with, but one observation can be made ianediately; 
striking peaks of quick leaving occur in the boom periods of the 1880 *s 
(recovery from the 70*s Depression) and the 1920*s. He will return later to 
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dlscuss th« contrast with tha behavior of the 1880*8 cohorts of Springfisld 
and Syracuse* 

Hypcthssis 1 was vagualy specified because ''increasing durations of 
stay'* can mean aore than one change in the shape of a distribution* Perhaps 
the most plausible measure of increasing socialization, however, is an 
increase in those experiencing extended careers in the organization - the 
long stayers* Table 6 shows that on this measure also the hypothesis is 
supported* Yet we observe a new pattern, for while both Springfield and 
Syracuse experience increasingly greater percentages of long stayers (as per 
hypothesis 1) Newburyport*s nineteenth century cohorts display a remarkable 
stability in the neighborhood of 11 percent ftong stayers, then abruptly 
double with the onset of the twentieth century* To better understand these 
results (as well as to examine hypothesis 2) we must break them down by 
individual characteristics* 



Table 6 about here 



Here we are faced with a paucity of data: we would like to know both age 
and education at the beginning of employment: the only information available 
to us is first position* The relatively short durations of stay tell us that 
old age as a limiting factor is likely to plmy a negligible part in producing 
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differant durations of stay, yat staga in the life cycle clearly i£ 
important. We can only hope that it was more or less randomly distributed 
by cohort and first position. We do know that almost all teachers were 
unmarried and that most quit employment in one city for similar employment 
in another. To the extent that professionalization (longer schooling) was 
associated with later age at first employment we will unavoidably confound 
the two. As for education, we know the general level possessed by recruits 
in different periods and have good evidence that it correlated well with 
first position. This is, of course, a necessary link for the study of 
hypothesis 2. 

With these drawbacks in mind let us see what light can be shed on the 
previous results and hypothesis 2 when cohort distributions are examined by 
first position. 

PROFESSIONALIZATION AND THE EFFECT OF FIRST POSITION 

We have seen that cohort median durations of stay increased in the 
nineteenth century, then were set back again for the 1880 •s Newburyport 
cohorts and continued to be erratic into the twentieth century • The most 
evident cause for this behavior was macro-economic conditions as manifested 
in their effect upon quick leavers (table 5). Yet this effect was only 
observed in Newburyport. As we see in table 7 it was independent of an 
evolution which was essentially in line with hypothesis 2. 
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T4bl« 7 about h«ra 



The relativa prosperity of the 1880*8 produced, nong those beginning 
employment in Hewburyport as graanar and elementary school teachers » the 
lowest median durations of stay of any entering cohorts in thmtt respective 
positions (except for the unsocialized 1850's grammar school teachers). This 
event was not repeated in the 1920's, instead an evolution to longer durations 
of stay had occurred for those beginning as grannar and elementary school 
teachers. By contrast the high school teachers maintained uniformly low 
median stays over the eighty year period, a result not confirming hypothesis 
2 as stated yet still deducible from the logic of our argument concerting the 
career effects of professionalization. For while it appears that in 
Newburyport high school teachers were never so loyal that their new-found 
market status could produce an observable drop in commitment, s changing 
market certainly does seem to have resulted in greater loyalty frcm those 
less-well equipped: the grammar and elementary school teachers. 

Similar results are observed for Springfield and Newport * high school 
teachers' stays declining or remaining constant, elementary and grammar 
school teachers displaying increasing loyalty. 
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Th« examination of quick iMvart produces the seme conclusion except 
here the 1920^8 increase is visible for Newburyport high school teachers. 
In general the evolution to more loyal grammar and elementary school 
teachers f continously disloyal high school teachers » is observed. 



Table 8 about here 



In the case of long stayers we find that the NewbuxTport pattern of 
more twentieth century long stayers holds up under controls for first 
position: although those beginning as high school teachers in any given 
period usually contain the smallest percentage of long stayers , each group 
(high, grammar, and elementary) exhibits its consistently highest percentage 
after 1900. 

The Springfield and Newport data again support the hypothesis of 
increasing coanitment from those lower down in the hierarchy. 



Table 9 about here 
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PROFESSIONALIZATION AND DURATIONS OF STAY; 
TENTATIVE CONCLUSIONS 

Wa havt observad tht hypothMlMd IncrMslog cohort durations of stay 9 
with school certification apparently acting to mke thoss Isss wall certified 
becone more tied to one particular organisation. It is the coo^lnation of 
this process and the structural changes causing high school teachers to 
increasingly predonlnate anong new recruits which accounts for the erratic 
Newburyport pattern displayed in table Overlaid on this development has 
been the effect of macro-economic conditions (most noticeably swelling the 
ranks of quick leavers from Newburyport in the 1880 's and 1920 's) and city 
differences. The latter were most sharply drawn In the case of Newport with 
its higher salaries and Albany with Its older system. The interaction between 
organisational and macro-economic context (the prosperous 1880 's had very 
different effects on mobility out of stagnant Newburyport than dynamic 
Springfield and Syracuse) lends support to Peterson's (1970) suggestion that 
the qt^t after variance may end in history. 

RI6IDIFICATI0N AND DECREASING INTERNAL NOBILITY 

Our expectation is that bureaucratisation alone caused decreasing 
intra-cohort variation in the process of internal mobility (quantity, timing, 
and pattern) while the combination of profess ionalisation and bureaucratisation 
produced decreasing cohort means in quantity and timing. Yet Haniha's 
police data did not support these expectations: table 3 displayed an increase 
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in cohort mtan ag% at first pronotion and no dacraasa in intra-cohort 
variation. Wa bag in to discovar tha natura of taachara* caraara by 
looking at firat and last positions within tha hiararchyt dividing cohort 
caraar nobility into up* down, and no changa. 



Tabla 10 about hara 



Thasa raaults appaar to support tha Uypothaaia of incraaaing 
rigidification: thara ia a claar dacraaaa in ultiaataly attainad upward 
nobility. (Nota that thia aays nothing about tha pura ''quantity** of intax|^ 
mobility - tha total nunbar of novaa axpariancad in a caraar within tha 
organization. Thia will ba axaninad balow). Tha pattam of dacraaaing 
upward nobility ia pronouncad only in Nawburyport and Nawport, and avan thara 
wa must wondar to what axtant it ia dua to tha ayatan dynamica of 
racruitnant and vacancy craation (aa with tha polica), rathar than tha 
hypothaaizad ''rigidification** of promotion practicaa. Tabla 11 ahowa that, 
as was tha caaa with fluctuating cohort duratiom. of atay, a lot ia dua to 
tha dacraaaad racruitmant of alamantary achool taachara. (Thay typically 
axparianca tha moat upward nobility in a cohort). 



Tabla 11 about hara 
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Rigidification it supported » but wMkly and not in Springfield. If 
for Ntwburyport \m ignore the 1931-UO cohort of elMMntary school toachtrs 
(it is only ^ casss) thsn ws ses that the high ratas of caraar upward 
mobility axpariancad by thosa beginning as alanantary school taachars in 
tha pariod 1861-80 ara navar again aquallad. 

Whila tha upward shift in Nawburyport*8 racruitmant is an ivpoivtant 
factor in dacraasad upward mobility thara is a drop in mobility ratas for 
thosa racruitad at tha bottom. Newport's mobility dacraasa is not at all 
dua to a change in recruitment patterns » but Springfield^s is entirely. 
Of course the decrease in Hewburyport upward mobility rates could be due 
to the appearance of fewer appropriate vacancies (a system-dynsmic 
explanation) rather than the hypothesized rigidification (school managers* 
preferences for hiring from without the system). That such was not the 
case is seen in table 12 - each city displays the trend to increased hiring 
from without. 



TalUto 12 about here 



I Wa may thus conclude that the system«dynamics of vacancy creation 

I actad to obscure the very real Rigidification occurring: there can be little 

I * doubt now that the system managers were Increasingly choosing to recruit 

I : from without the system. 

ERIC 
I 
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THE QUANTITY OF INTERNAL MOBILITY 

Wt have Masured rigidification by comparing first and last positions 
in the hierarchy* yet this tells us nothing about the career noves inbetveen« 
A cohort Masure of the quantity of such moves is the Crude Mobility Rate 
(CMR)« defined sinply as the total number of internal moves ever made by 
a cohort divided by its initial number of mMbers. It is easy to see that 
the CMR is equal to 



N N 
X X 



where 



MyS the number of those present in the system for x yeara 
wbo move internally (change positions) between their 
xth: and (x f IstJ year. 

N s the number of individuals whose duration of employment 
^ is at least x years. 

N « the entering sise of the cohort 

p « the duration-specific probability of moving within the 
hierarchy 

1^» the cohort survival rate to dumation x 

It will often be useful to compute this measure by truncating the 
cohort's history to durations of length less than thirteen years » producing 
a measure c^enoted CMR • (This is for purposes of comparison with TNR » 
defined below). 

The CMR confounds the *'pure" rates of internal mobility (p^) with 
mortality (leaving employment). By analogy with fertility studies (Ryder t 
1969) we construct the Total Mobility Rate (TMR) as ^ p^^. This is easily 
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interpret«d as th« exp«ct«d voabw of novas which would ba axpariancad 
by a cohort manbap if nona quit a«Bployi»ant. Baeausa tha smU nurt>ar of 
individuals typically ramainlng bayond 12 yaars would maka this Beasura 
unraliabla wa truncata it thara* producing TMR^. 

Tabla 13 parmits us to look at tina trands in thasa maasuras and to 

* 

maka conpariaons across citias. Diffarancas in CMR aind CMR maasura tha 

* 

Amount of nobility occurring at lata durations whila thosa batwaan CMR 
and TMR* show tha affact of mortality. 

Wa aaa that tha tima trend to dacraasing attainad m^ility in 
Nawburyport (tabla 10) is dosaly parallalad by tha actual nuiibar of movas 
psrfowiad. Indaad tha risa and fall of attainad mobility for tha cohorts 
1871-1910 is axactly mirrorad by tha Nawburyport CMR. Such is also tha 
casa for Springfiald, axcapt hara tha 50 'a cohorts axpariancad a graat 
daal of "ultiaataly frustratad" mobility. Tha CMi for Springfiald'a 
1851-60 cohorts was tha aama aa Nawburyport 'a, thair TMR* tha highast 
obaarvad. Ha concluda that tha low mobility praviously notad in Springfiald 
was not a siapla mattar: it rasultad only aftar tha aystam Managara rafusad 
to allow an aarly cohort to maintain Buch of ita acquirad position. 



Tabla 13 about hara 
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Differences between CNR and TMR are quite regular in Newburyport 
until 1900. After that year mortality appears to show a decreased influence 
on internal nobility. Its decreased effect in Springfield is regular 
(the ratio CMR*/THR* increases steadily 1851-1885, a not svarprising result 
in view of the increasing durations of stay previously noted). 

Most interesting is the in-step movement of Newburjrport's CMR* and 
TMR* in the nineteenth century. We see from the pure measure (TMR*) that 
the decline in internal mobility was not an artifact of changing durati<His 
of stay. The same point is made even more forcefully by the monotonlc 
decrease in Springfield ^s TMR*. 

Of course these measures are based on total cohort mobility, failing 
to differentiate between a few moves performed by many Individuals and the 
situation where a sharp division into movera and stayers exists • Hypotheses 
3 and U spoke of the cohort mean and variance in the quantity of mobility, 
expecting both to decrease. The test of these hypotheses is provided by 
looking at cohort distributions of the number of moves experienced by a given 
individual during his tenure of employment. These completed *)arities are 
exhibited in table IH. 



Table 14 about hare 
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Th« hypothM^s §r% confintd. Th% ov«r«tiiit InoTMtt in atayws 
(those who Mv«r nove) la so sxtrsM as to foroa tha varlanca to dacraaaa 
also. Tha ''laftward ahlft*' la all parvaalva. No taachar antarlog 
Nawburyport aftar 1860 axparlancad «ora than thraa Intarnal novaa. In aach 
city tha tlna trand Is to a dacraaaa In thoaa with nora than ona nova. 

THE TIMING OF INTERNAL MOBILITY 

Tha Maan Duration ^t Mobility (MDM) la slnply tha avaraga of the 
duratlona at which internal aovaa ware experienced by the menbara of tha 
cohort. Clearly this Is 




As before we uy conatruct MDM* baaed on duratlona leaa than thirteen yaara 
and alao the aoptallty-free meaaura TDM ( Total Duration at Mobility) , defined 
as 

fx . 

Table IS provldea aoaie Interesting reaulta. Cos^parlng Newburyporta* 
MDM and MDIM we obaerve two cohorta (1891-1900 and 19U«20) experiencing 
extenalve nobility at long duratlona. Nlnaty*flve percent of the 1911-20 
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cohort Mv«r nov«d at all within tha hiararchy (tabla lu) so wa hava an 
axtrana (lata novar) - atayar dichotoay. Tha 1891-19C0 cohorta ara alnilar 
in that thay had tha highaat parcantaga (85) of atayara in tha ninataanth 
cantary. 

In Nawburyport MDN* and TDM* mova togathar (and in phaaa with duration 
of atay-aaa tabla ^) fos" all ninataanth cantury cohorta. Thua wa aaa that 
harat at laaat» langth of atay did not affact tha timing of intarnal nobility. 
RathaTt wa might hypothaaita that aconomic conditLona influancad both. Tha 
70*8 cohorta atayad longar baeauaa of tha Dapraaaion yat movad littla in 
thair aarly yaara baeauaa in thaaa bad timaa faw vacanclaa davalopad. With 
tha racovary in tha 80* a both tha 70* a and 80* a antranca cohorta bagan to 
mova intarnally: tha 80*8 at ahortar duration • of couraa. 



Tabla 15 abott hara 



Tha tvantiath cantury ia a diffarant atcry. Following tha axtrama 
1911-20 cohort pattam of movamant only at long durationa (apparantly tha 
raward for laating through tha Dapraaaion) tha 1920*8 cohorta atayad for 
abort durationa (tabla ^) yat movad intaznMlly aftar ralativaly long onaa. 
Thia pattam wa8 ravaraad for tha 1930*8 Dapraaaion cohorta. 
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Th% overall pattern supports Manihs^s rssult of incrsasing duration 
at mobility to tha axtant that aarly cohorts do not axhibit tha long- 
duration novsrs obsarvad in latar cohorts. Sinca TON* truncatas durations 
at 12 yaars, wa hava no nortality-fraa naasura anoonpassing lata movsrs. 
Howavar tha parcantaga of tha cohort staying bayond twanty yaars vas 
assantially constant for Naid>urypcrt in tha ninataanth cantury (tabla 6)9 
so wa can discount this as a causa of tha risa in lata noving for tha 
1891--1900 cohorts. Host likaly tha twantiath cantury bahavior is to ba 
accounted for by racruitaant pattams (tha lata-moving 1911*30 cohorts 
wars tha first to axhibit substantially raducad racruitMnt of alaMntary 
school taachars) and tha attendant changes in vacancy creation. Certainly 
TDM* fails to support the hypothesis of decreasing duration at mobility. 
Such is also the case for Springfield and Newport. 

Having ejected hypothesis U we can go on to reject hypotheais 3: 
there is no evidence of decreaaing variation in the timing of mobility. 
Imlc^id, table 16 shows a clear trend of increase in both Springfield and 
Newport, while Newburyport fluctuates Irregularly. These results are 
sustained whan the effect of leaving is controlled (by alining the 
variance of the p^ distribution) as well as when changes in the mean are 
considered (coefficients of variation appear in brackets). 



Tabla 16 about here 
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Of course th« sanpllng fr«M hw is th« Intwoal mov«, y%t surtly 
th« lorpoth^sis it fomulat«d in tmmu of individual e9r%mni it is p«rf«ctly 
conceivable for tha variance of the distribution of moves to be large 
simply because each individual's career distribution of moves is spread out 
while at the same tisae the variatiom in the individual career median durations 
at mobility is small. As we see in table 17, however, such is not the case 
in NkwbUSyt^ <the other cities exhibit too few extended careers to even 
entertain this possibility for them). The hypothesis of decreasing variation 
in the timing of mobility is unequivocally rejected. 



Table 17 about here 



THE PATTERN OF INTERNAL NOBILITY 

The hypothesis of decreasing variation in the pattern of mobility 
(sequence of an indivldeal's career moves) is supported to the extent 
that rigidification decreased the typical number of career moves experienced, 
thereby also decreasing the opportunity lor variation. In another sense, 
however, variation increased. Confining our attention to careers of 
greater than one move (which for all practical purposes restricts us to 
Newburypo^*t) we see that only one pattern predominated: that of two upward 
moves. Interestingly enough this predominance is only observed for the 
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cohorts tnttring through the IBTO's: th« period of pre-prof««»«ional 
bureaucratization. Once again we reject hypothesis 3: the later stages 
of bureaucratisation with profess ionalizat ion involved both rigidification 
and an attendant randonization of what little mobility reaained. 

BUREAUCRATIZATION AND MOBILITY IN MODERNIZING SETTINGS 

We began with a series of hypotheses based on the idea that 
bureaucratization is associated with increasing durations of stay and 
career regular izat ion, professionalization with shorter durations of stay 
and restricted internal nobility. The durations of stay worked out as 
expected, as did inex>easing rigidification, but there was no evidence of 
career regularization (thereby replicating Naniha*s result). Most striking, 
however, were the city and aacro-econoaic effects, and their interaction 
(recall the different duration of residence behavior brought on by the 
prosperous 80 *s in Springfield and Syracuse as conpsred with Newburyport). 
This result lends further support to Jacobson and Kendrick** (1973) finding 
that nodemization and the attendant growth of Job-related certification 
was not a process of linear change for thoas living through it. 

CONCLUSION: PROFESSIONALIZATION AS CAREER IMMOBILITY 

Goldner and Ritti (1967) called managenent's atteapt to redefine the 
failure of engineers to enter adainistration "profesiiionalization as career 
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ionobility'*. Our results giv« nw SMsningtto th« tsm for w« h«v« sssn 
that th« ris« of sehool-eartlf i«d •xp«rtis« had two affacts on tha lass- 
wall cartifiad: (1) Thay wara lass abla to nova within tha organisation 
and (2) Thay wara lass abla to laava tha systam altbgathar. Tha 

conclusion supports Ka2Jtay*s.(1972) assart ion: undar oartain circumtancaa 
modamization dacraasas aofellity. 
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NOTES 



1. Th« qualit«tiv« study of caw liMs «nbrac«s both actual easa 
historias (a.g. Tha Jack Rollar . Shaw, 1966 - saa Backar's introduction 
to this adition) and analytical discuasion (as in "Tha Moral Caraar of 
tha Mantal Patiant", Goffiaan, 1961)) Quantitativa work of thia natura 
has racantly bagun to prograas: aaa, for axanpla, Juvanila Dalinquanqr in 
A Birth Cohort (Wolfgang, Flglio, and SaUin, 1972). 

2. For a possibla aachanisa aaa Backar (1960). Of eouraa In a largar aansa 
we ara talking about cantral lifa intarast and caraar anchoraga (Tauaky and 
Dubin, 1965) for tha first large scale labor force of profeaaionalising 
women. 

3. He onaka no attenpt to exactly date the progreas of buraaueratisation • 
it seems unlikely that counting the number of rulea in the teachers handbook 
would yield a measure consistent with the others which might be invented. 
Rather we rely on the fact that extensive bureaucratization dearly occurred 
before 1660 and in advance of the growth of profeaaional certification b^oad 
the high achool level of education. The pattern waa buraaueratisation, then 
increasing certification with further bureaucratisation. What we ara looking 
for is an overall pattern of employee reaponse to changing conditions. 

>». Bidwell (1965) pointa out that in the preaent day there ia no bureaucratic 
career within the teaching cadre. There ia much evidence, however, that in 
the nineteenth century a move to a higher grade constituted a promotion, 
both in terms of ststus and salary. 
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NOTES (eontinu«d) 



5. This line of raasoning owm Much to Jaeobson and Kandrick (1973) and 
Kelley (1972). 

6. S«e Hays (1963), pags 611. 

7. These are available in the librasry of the ColuaibAA University Teachers 
College, New York City. The great wealth of data on nineteenth century 
education available there still goes largely unanalysed. 
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Figure 1 

Hierarchy Within The Public Schools: The Nineteenth Century 
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Elementary School Teacher 
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Tabla 1 

The Ratlo' of Male to Female TeachTs; Massachusatts 

18U0 18US 1850 1855 1860 1865 
0,61 0.52 OAl 0.?9 0.23 0.14 

Source: Katz (1968) 



Table 2 

Percentage Distribution of Total Tine In Organlxatlon For 

Those Sver Promoted, St. Louis Police Dept., ieuu-1909 

Entry Cohorts 1-10 years 11-20 years 21 years £ over H 

13^U-69 34.4 13.9 51.6 93 

70-99 11.7 15.6 72.5 390 

1900-09 2.3 1U.7 82.9 129 

Source; Hanlha (1970, p. 183) 



Table 3 

Percentage Distribution of Time From Entry to First 
Promotion, St. Louis Police Dept., 184U-1929 

Entry Cohorts p-s yea>s 6-15 years 16 yn, i over H 

1844-69 80.4 18.4 1.0 92 

70-99 25.3 56.7 17. S 395 

1900-29 7.8 61.3 30.6 397 

Source: Haniha (1970, p. 180) 
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Table 4 

Median Duration of Stay (Years), By City and Cohort 



New iuryport Sprln^leld Syracuse Albany Newport 

2(71) 5(68) 

51-60 4(78) 2(81) 3(203) 3(133) 

61-70 U(5U) 3(207) 4(291) 

71-80 6(47) 5(169) 6(261) 13(3?1 

81-90 2(39) 6(172) 8(121)* 12(36) 

91-1900 U(60) 

1901-10 7(68) 

11-20 3(66) 

21-30 3(87) 

31-40 6(41) 

* Cohorts entering 1881-85 

** Cohorts entering 1872-80 
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Table S 



Percentage With Duration of Stay L<«8 Than Three Y«ar», By 

City and Cohort • 



Wewburyport Springfield 



184U-S0 
51-60 
61-70 
71-80 
81-90 
91-1900 
1910-10 
11-20 
21-30 
31-UO 



U3.6(78) 
27.8(5U) 
17,U(U7) 
^7.U(39) 
29.5(60} 
23.6(68) 
25.8(66) 
U8.3(87) 
2U.U(U1) 



52.0(81) 
UU. 5(207) 
33.7(169) 
20.0(172) 



• ^Syracuse 

57.8(71) 
U5. 3(203) 
31.0(291) 
29.9(261) 
10.7(121? 



Albany 

33.8(68) 
32.U(133) 



Newport 



16.7(37? 
13.5(36) 



* Cohorts entering 1881-85 
** Cohorts entering 1872-80 
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Tabla 6 



P«rc«ntaga With Duration of Stay Sr«at«r Than Twnty Y— r»t By 

City at ' »hort 



Mawburyport Sprlngflald 



18<»t»-S0 






51-60 


10.3(78) 


2.5(81) 


61-70 


ll.l(5i») 


7.2(207) 


71-80 


10.6(«»7) 


13.1(169)* 


81-90 


10.2(39) 




91x1900 


13.1(60) 




1901-10 


28.0(68) 




11-20 


2<».2(66) 




21-30 


18.«»(87) 




31-«»0 


12.2(<»1) 





tyracttsa 

2.8(71) 
6.i»(203) 
11.0(291) 



Albany 

10.3(68) 
6.0(133) 



Nawport 



33.3(3*1 
37.9(36) 



<^ Cohorts ontarlng 1881-85 
** Cohorts ontarlng 1872-80 
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Table 7 

Median Duration of Stay (Years), By Cohort, First Job ^ and City 

First Job 

Teachers 



1851-60 
61-70 
71-80 
81-90 
91-1900 
1901-10 
11-20 
21-30 

31-UO 



High 

2(5) 

2(3) 

6(5) 

5(6) 

3(19) 

3(30) 

7(H2) 

2(63) 

4(27) 



Graamar 

Hewburyport 

2(18) 
'10) 
*»(5) 
3(7) 
5(20) 
8(12) 
6(15) 
18(14) 

11(6) 



Elementary 



7(44) 
6(23) 
7(27) 
4(12) 
9(13) 
19(21) 
21(6) 



21(8) 
8(5) 



1851-60 
61-70 
71-80 
81-85 



6(1) 
3(8) 
3(21) 
4(25) 



Springfield 

3(26) 
3(73) 
6(50) 
7(62) 



2(43) 
2(111) 
5(85) 
9(73) 



Newport 



1872-80 
81-90 



12(9) 
7(8) 



4(5) 
16(5) 



14(22) 
12(22) 
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Tabl« 8 



Percentage With Duration of Stay Less Than Three Y»ar8t By 
Cohor^ , First Job » and City 

First Job 

Teachers 



1851-60 
61-70 
71-80 
81-90 
91-1900 
1901-10 
11-20 
21-30 
31-UO 



High 

60(5) 
33(8) 
0(5) 
50(6) 
U7(19) 
37(30) 

55(';2) 
60(63) 
33(27) 



Newburyport 
Graanar 

61(18) 
20(10) 
«»0(5) 
50(7) 
35(20) 
8(12) 
27(15) 
14(14) 
17(6) 



Ele—ntary 

34(44) 
17(23) 
15(27) 
42(12) 
15(13) 
19(21) 
0(6) 
0(8) 
0(5) 



1851-60 
61-70 
71-80 
81-81 



0(1) 
12(8) 
43(21) 
24<2S) 



Spplnpfleld 



42(26) 
38(73) 
26(50) 
26(62) 



58(«3) 
50(111) 
35(85) 
12(73) 



1872-80 
81-90 



11(9) 
2F:8) 



Newport 



20(5) 
17(5) 



23(22) 
9(22) 
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Tablci 9 

Percentage With Duration of Stay Greater Than Twnty YtarS t 
By Cdhortt First Job> and City . ' 

•» 

First Job ^ "-/^ 

Teachers 
Newbmyport 





High 


Grannar 


El«n«ntary 


1851-60 


20(5) 


11(18) 


9(44) 


61-70 


0(3) 


40(10) 


9(23) 


71-80 


0(5) 


0(5) 


12(27) 


O^— 9W 


of 6) 




17(12) 


91-1900 


0(19) 


10(20) 


31113 j 


1901-10 


17(30) 


17(12) 


48(21) 


11-20 


10(42) 


47(15) 


67(6) 


21-30 


8(63) 


43(14) 


50(8) 


31-40 


11(27) 


33(6) 


0(5) 






Springfield 




1851-60 


0(1) 


0(26) 


2(43) 


61-70 


12(8) 


5(73) 


8(111) 


71-80 


0(21) 


12(50) 


16(85) 






N«wpoac>t 




1872-80 


33(9) 


20(5) 


36(22) 


81-90 


12(8) 


33(5) 


41(22) 
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Tabls 10 
Career Mobility By Cohort (%) 
Newburyport 



No Change 


Down 


.1 


73.1 


0.0 


78 


67.9 


1.9 


53 


65.2 


0.0 




74. «♦ 


10.3 


39 


86.7 


6.7 


60 


79.1 


6.0 


67 


96.5 


0.0 


66 


94.3 


1.1 


87 


90.2 


2.H 


HI 



Cohort Up 

1851-60 26.9 

61-70 30.2 

71-80 34.8 

81-90 IS. 4 
91-1900 6.7 

1901-10 14.9 
11-20 1.5 
21-30 4.6 
31-40 7.3 



Sprin^ j field 

1851-60 17.6 76.0 6.4 125 

61-70 14,6 82.0 3.4 206 

71-80 14.3 81.5 4.2 168 

81-85 13.6 78.8 7.6 66 

Neiwport 

1872-80 32.4 67.6 0.0 37 

81-90 19.5 80.5 0.0 36 
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Tabl€ 11 

Percentage Of Those Beginning as Elanentary School Teachtrs 
Who End Their Careers Higher 





Newburyport 


1851-60 


38.6(i»i») 


61-70 


56. 5(23 ) 


- 71-80 


50.0(26) 


81-90 


»»1.7(12) 


91-1900 


16.7(12) 


1901-10 


38.1(21) 


11-20 


20.0(5) 


21-30 


37.5(8) 


31-UO 


50.0(»») 



Sprin^fl«ld Ntwpart 

29.2(>»8) 
22.5(111) 

2i».7(81) 50.0(22? 

32.1(28? 27.3(22) 



* Cohorts entering 1881-85 
** Cohorts entering 1872-80 
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Table 15 

Mean and Total Durations at Mobility 





Newburyjort 
MDM MDM 


* 

TDM 


Springfield 
MDM MDM 


* 

TDM 


MDM 


Newport 
MDM* TDM* 


1851-60 


6.10 


«».«»5 


6.28 


3.7 




•♦.77 






61-70 


6.7«» 


H.80 


6.15 


«».2 


3.i» 


5.02 






71-80 


7.31 


6.00 


7.32 


i».2 


«».o 


5.i»l 


6.9 


3.3 5.28 


81-90 


«».15 


3.32 


i».36 


•♦.2 




5.36 


8i7 


6.9 7.27 


91-1900 


11.30 


«».51 


6.90 












1901-10 


6.35 


i».59 


5.«»2 












11-20 


27.60 


3.00 


3.00 












21-30 


8.81 


6.1i» 


6.23 












31-«»0 


3.88 


3.88 


•♦.50 
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Table 17 

The Timing of Mobility In Newburypcrt; Sanpllng Individual Careers 



Average of Individual Median Durations Variance Coeff, of Variation 



1851-60 


U.2 


l««.l 


3.4 


6U70 


«».5 


16. i» 


3.7 


71-80 


6.9 


35.6 


5.2 


81*90 


5.0 


16.2 


3.2 


91-1900 


10.9 


7H.8 


6.9 


lSOl-10 


5.H 


19.9 


3.7 


11-20 


23.0 


206.0 


9.0 


21-30 


8.3 


23,9 


2.9 


31.«»0 


3.6 


S.8 


1.6 
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